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Contributed Notes. 223 

Johann Renclilin.— The subject of this sketch might truthfully be called the 
Father of modern Hebrew learning. Born at Pforzheim in 1455 and dying at 
Stuttgart in 1522, Reuchlin's life was passed in the culminating years of that 
unique transition period in the world's history, when the old customs of mediaeval 
times were disappearing and the new features of the modern era were everywhere 
coming into prominence. 

During the earlier years of his life, printing was almost unknown, manu- 
scripts were costly, books rare, education limited, little interest taken in Greek or 
Latin, Hebrew unknown to the Christian, and the Word of God a sealed book for 
the people in general. At the close of Reuchlin's life, the art of printing had 
multiplied and cheapened books, education had decidedly advanced, interest in 
classical studies had revived; Hebrew, no longer unknown, was taught in several 
of the Universities, and God's Word through the printing press and the efforts of 
earnest men was fast making progress among the people. Reuchlin did most 
important service in bringing about this great change in the world of thought and 
learning ; he contributed much to the enlightenment, elevation and betterment 
of his age. He was a man of various talents and eminent in many departments, 
a lawyer by profession, a statesman and diplomat by force of circumstances, a 
student and professor by choice. Of fine address and skill, polished and courteous 
in manner ; a companion of nobles and kings, himself ennobled by the emperor, 
of indomitable perseverance and untiring energy; of earnest Christian spirit, 
devoted to truth and indefatigable in his search for it ; such a character was 
Reuchlin. He used his knowledge for the good of others, and applied himself to 
Hebrew study, as he says, chiefly for the great service which he saw the know- 
ledge of it would be to religion and truth. 

Hebrew was not popular in those days ; indeed, because of the opposition of 
the monks and priests, it was somewhat dangerous to pursue its study ; and who- 
ever touched it was tainted with grave suspicion of heresy. Reuchlin was obliged 
to deliver his first lectures at Heidelberg in private and throughout his life, came 
into frequent conflict with the Romish Church, of which, however, he remained 
a member till his death. 

It is interesting to observe Reuchlin's persistency in his endeavors to obtain a 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. We are in doubt both as to the time when, 
and the teacher from whom he obtained the first rudiments. Perhaps, the most 
reliable indications point to John Wessel of Basle as the teacher, and 1475 as the 
time. This knowledge was very slight; and Reuchlin was constantly on the 
watch to find some one able to give him the assistance he needed, but Hebrew 
teachers were unknown at this time, and he only occasionally met a Jew, who had 
enough acquaintance with his own language, to explain for him difficulties or 
impart fresh information. The story is told that once in Bologna, Reuchlin paid 
a Jew "ten gold crowns" for the explanation of a single phrase; and we know 
that he paid Sforno, his second Jewish instructor, " one gold crown " per hour. 
We may understand what this means, if we recall that Reuchlin's salary as Pro- 
fessor in 1520 was two hundred gold crowns per annum. 

In 1492, Reuchlin's efforts were successful and while at the court of Fred- 
erick III., he found an instructor in the person of the emperor's physician, a 
learned Jew, named Loans. Later he received further instruction at Rome from 
Sforno, and not until his 43d year was Reuchlin able to dispense with the services 
of a teacher. His study of the sacred language was constant, and his persever- 
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ance met with due reward ; for he became truly proficient and the aid of his 
scholarship was sought by eminent men from all quarters in order to solve doubt- 
ful questions and explain obscure passages. 

He published his " Rudimenta Hebraica " in 1506, which, though not the ear- 
liest Hebrew Grammar (for Pellicanus, his pupil had published one in 1503) yet 
is the first one worthy to bear the name. In 1512, his "Grammatical Interpretation 
of the Seven Penitential Psalms" appeared, and in 1518, his " Hebrew Accents 
and Orthography." These works are the bulk of his contributions to Hebrew 
literature, and though now of little scientific value, their historical value is great. 

Keuchlin by his efforts, his example, and his teaching created an interest in 
Hebrew study throughout Germany, and the new University at Wittenberg 
invited him to become Professor of Greek and Hebrew, this invitation he declined ; 
but in 1520 accepted a similar one from the University at Ingolstadt and began his 
lectures to upwards of 300 students. Later he was Professor at Tubingen, 
where he remained until his death. 

One of the most important events in Reuchlin's life was his controversy with 
Pfefferkom, a converted Jew. It would be interesting to follow this quarrel in 
its duration of six years, but time forbids. Suffice it to say, that the question 
was submitted to Keuchlin, whether all Hebrew books, except the Old Testament, 
ought not to be destroyed ; and when he gave his opinion in the negative, the 
monks, the Inquisition, and many of the leading Universities sought to silence 
and condemn him as a heretic ; but their efforts were unavailing, and Reuchlin 
was acquitted by the Pope from the charge of heresy. 

Reuchlin and Erasmus are two names to be enrolled side by side at the head 
of the learned men, who did so much in the way of preparing for the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century. They were styled and justly " the two eyes of Ger- 
many," and are to be equally honored and esteemed by all lovers of Christian 
truth and the purity of the Scriptures. 

To Reuchlin belongs the high honor of being the first Christian student, who 
can be called in any real sense a Hebrew scholar. In all, his work, he sought the 
truth ; and when rebuked for pointing out errors in the Vulgate, the Church Bible, 
he said in the true spirit of Christian scholarship and with a principle, which 
should animate Bible students in all time. " I revere St. Jerome as an angel ; I 
respect De Lyra as a master ; but I adore Truth as a God." 

E. R. Pope, 

Morgan Park. 



Critic and Historian. — The structural difficulties of the Old Testament are 
not to be ignored. In view of the questions which arise from a close study of the 
language of the sacred books, the processes of biblical criticism, which are pro- 
voked, are not only most natural, but highly desirable. In the current Christian 
Thought is an exceedingly valuable paper on " Historical vs. Critical Evidences," 
from the pen of Willis J. Beecher, D. D., professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Auburn, N. Y. Allowing for some degree of exaggeration in the simile, one 
statement which he makes may be taken as illustrating the seriousness of the dif- 
ficulties with which biblical criticism aims to deal. Speaking of the linguistic 
signs of a later origin, occurring in the book of Ecclesiastes, ascribed to Solomon, 
he says : 



